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; We took a tip 
from a typist 


The question came up at a Heads-of-De- 
partments meeting. Production told Per- 
sonnel that his new typist asked that a 
portion of her salary be set aside for U. S. 
Savings Bonds. Could it be arranged? 


This one question posed another: How 
many more employees, like the typist, 
would like to buy Savings Bonds auto- 
matically through Payroll Savings, yet, 
were not aware that we've had a Plan for 
years? 

Finding out was simple. 

A phone call brought the assistance of 
our State Savings Bond Director. He 
helped plan a company-wide campaign, 
and provided all the materials to inform 
our people about the advantages of U. S. 
Savings Bonds. Everyone received an ap- 
plication card. 

The upshot? Employee participation 
shot up to the highest percentage since 
the mid-Forties. And the whole program 
was conducted in good order. Work was 
never interrupted. 


Today there are more Payroll savers 
than ever before in peace time. Look up 
your State Director in the phone book or 
write: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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Editorial 


The Philadelphia Story 


@ An old-fashioned press agent might have had a 
field day covering the Tenth National Public Relations 
Conference of the Public Relations Society of 
America, held in Philadelphia from November 17 
to 20. He could have properly employed all the old, 
familiar terms: “biggest,” “best,” “most spectacu- 


lar,” “well-planned”—even “smash hit.” It was the 
kind of meeting that lends itself to adjectival prose. 

On reflection, however, another word suggests it- 
self. The word is “maturity.” 

There was a time, and not so very long ago, when 
a good deal of public relations talk was, and had 
to be, rather superficial. As a group we knew, for 
example, that community relations were “very im- 
portant,” but there was a good deal of catch-as-catch- 
can maneuvering when the time came to do some- 
thing. And, we knew that young public relations 
people had to get trained somewhere, somehow, but 
it was difficult to conceive of any program that went 
far beyond the usual on-the-job training. 

This difficulty — the difficulty of getting at the 
heart of the matter—presented itself in almost every 
area of public relations. 

But the times and circumstances change. The 
problem of training is no less important, but we 
now have available some quite impressive academic 
facilities. The’ problem of community relations is 
no less important, but good work in this area is now 
more common, and we have available a large stock- 
pile of experience. 

The sweep and the speed of this change seemed 
very Clear at Philadelphia. There was a session on 
mass communications, which included thoughtful 
talks by a distinguished panel of editors. There was 
a detailed and carefully planned session on educa- 
tional programs. There was a session devoted to the 


special problems of public relations counsellors. 


Other sessions ranged from such practical problems 
as new approaches to writing press releases to such 


theoretical questions as the proper role of a modern 
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corporation in an increasingly political world. There 
was much talk, too, about the growing importance 
of public relations in other parts of the world. 

It is not the purpose here to list the items on a 
busy and crowded agenda. The purpose is to point 
out that. public relations practitioners now have 
something useful which they did not have only a few 
years ago—a technique for getting at problems in 
depth. We now have available, to be specific, the 
first really complete bibliography of public relations 
materials. We know more than we did about how 
the findings of the social scientists may be applied 
to public relations problems. We now have, and for 
the first time, a complete handbook on chapter or- 
ganization and management. 

One of the hallmarks of a profession is the exist- 
ence of what some have called a “transferable body 
of knowledge.” There are other characteristics, as 
well, but all the true professions, and some semi- 
professions, are firmly based on experience which, 
over the years, has become organized and coordi- 
nated. 

It would be quite pretentious to assume or to im- 
ply that the practice of public relations today is 
anywhere close to the goal of true professionalism. 
We have a long way to go. But perhaps it is not 
pretentious to assume or to imply that we are moving 
in the right direction. The nature of the Philadelphia 
meeting provides strong support for the thesis that 
public relations is rapidly achieving a kind of ma- 
turity which seemed to many a quite distant goal 
only a few years ago. @ 


About The Proceedings 

@ Public relations people are often rather articulate, 
and there was no lack of articulateness at the Phila- 
delphia Conference. Consequently, it is quite im- 
possible for the JoURNAL to report in detail on the 
many speeches and addresses which were delivered. 

However, the prepared talks given at the general 
sessions are available, and are being published as 
a set of “proceedings.” 

Those who were “full registrants” at the meeting 
will receive free copies of the proceedings. Those 
who were not may, for the modest cost of $1.50, 
obtain copies by writing to PRSA headquarters. @ 
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starts merchants thinking of your company 


When you think of a merchant, do you still think of a 
man who, in the old phrase, “keeps a store?” Of course, 
that’s what merchants still do. But the stores many of 
them “keep” these days are vast mercantile establish- 
ments and far-flung merchandising empires. Today’s 
merchant is a power to reckon with, a man whose com- 
munity and corporate influence may well affect your 
company’s welfare. 

A good way to make friends with merchants is 
through corporate advertising. Many progressive com- 
panies are doing this, and increasingly they are schedul- 
ing such advertising in The New York Times. They 
know that leading merchants all over the country read 
The Times, regard it as “the retailer’s Bible.” 

Retailing today is a fast-moving operation. It depends 
for existence upon quick information, for success upon 


accurate information — and in many and diverse fields. 
That’s what merchants get in The New York Times — 
more information than from any other source about 
Washington, legislation, foreign situations, science, 
education, business, industry, the whole world-wide 
economic and political picture. 

Your company’s corporate advertising is information, 
too, the kind of information forward-looking merchants 
welcome. In The New York Times they read your ad- 
vertising in an atmosphere of information and at a time 
when they are seeking reliable information. Might be 
a good idea for you to discuss this with us. 


Che New York Gimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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or, Notes Made at Philadelphia 


By John Kieran, Jr. 


@ Self-criticism is as common at con- 
ventions as anywhere else. People 
can't help wondering how they are 
doing... 

This relatively uninformed  ob- 
server, for example, had occasion to 
relax one afternoon at the Philadel- 
phia Sheraton, during the midst of 
the tenth annual PRSA meeting, and 
from the depths of his armchair over- 
heard the following: 

“If we were as inept talking to our 
clients as we are in talking to our- 


@ JOHN KIERAN, JR., a well-known 
writer and journalist, protests that 
he is not a public relations man, 
but admits to the charge that he 
is not unused to observing and 
writing about the social scene. In 
the present case, Kieran was asked 
to leave his Connecticut retreat, 
where he has recently completed 
a soon-to-be-published novel, at- 
tend the Tenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the PRSA, and to put 
down his impressions in his own 
fashion. He was not assigned to 
“cover” the Conference, or even 
to “report it,” but rather to give 
his own, impressionistic idea as to 
how the proceedings got through 
to him. Presenting, Jack Kieran. ¢ 
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" selves, we'd all be out of business in 


a week.” 

While this observation did not 
necessarily reflect a majority view of 
some 1,200 Members and Associates 
attending the meeting, it certainly re- 
flected the concern of some. 

Neutrals at the Conference were 
buttonholed by startling numbers of 
conventioneers, who, in coffee shops, 
cocktail lounges, and_ corridors, 
echoed the self-doubt implicit in that 
remark and sought an unprejudiced 
opinion. 

One troubled card-carrier put it. . . 
“I’m afraid we're getting just like the 
NAM—vwe talk to ourselves.” (Inci- 
dentally, the NAM admits to no such 
thing . . . at least, not in public. ) 

At 2:00 A.M., in the hotel lobby, 
a midwestern industrial representative 
went on record that . . . “Most of us 
get as much from the social contacts, 
informal exchanges, workshops and 
parties, as we'll ever get from the for- 
mal sessions.” 

But, interestingly enough, they all 
seemed to be enjoying the proceed- 
ings, including the formal sessions. 


A Sunday night beginning 


This observer arrived in Philadel- 
phia a little late, on that opening 
Sunday night, November 17th. The 


newly-conceived session for that eve- 
ning, which took both a backward 
and forward look at PRSA activities, 
had just about concluded. Private 
meetings, slightly more relaxed in 
spirit, were getting underway. 

Judging from the general comment, 
sought and unsought, the process of 
getting these routine rundowns on 
business affairs out of the way, and 
off the agenda of the convention- 
general, was excellently received. 
(But then . . . what else can you do 
in Philadelphia on a Sunday night?) 
It was the first time that such an 
opening session had been held, I was 
told. 

In those late Sabbath hours of an 
early Conference, two topics seemed 
to stay with the delegates for ad lib 
discussion. 

One was Scott Cutlip’s announce- 
ment of a bibliography of virtually all 
available public relations material. 
This got a real hand. 

The second topic was the apparent 
paradox in what some thought of as 
an appeal for a “bushel basket” drive 
for new membership, as opposed to 
the rising sentiment for stricter pro- 
fessional requirements in the fields of 
ethics and practices. 

The former topic enlisted nothing 
but full support. The idea of having 
a compendium on a rather volatile 
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subject appealed to the practitioners 
strongly. Besides, there has never 
been one before. 

The other issue evoked some warm 
discussion at a high level (15th floor) 
between those who favor a broadened 
membership base (and more money 
in the treasury), and those who 
would restrict tightly the requirements 
by which Members and Associates 
are to be judged. This was to be ex- 
panded upon in many later gather- 
ings. 

Far too soon after the midnight oil 
had burnt out (it seemed), the first 
formal session opened on Monday 
morning, in the flag-bedecked Grand 
Ballroom (two state flags were miss- 
ing from the 48, and no observers 
were able to identify the absentees or 
say why they were absent). 


Nice and necessary 


Every convention must have its 
opening ceremonies and the PRSA 
does not count itself among the de- 
viationists. 

John K. Murphy, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, welcomed all and 
sundry to the proceedings, following 
which there was a very nice feature 
concerning Ben Franklin, “Mr. Phila- 
delphia” if you will. Ben came off 
quite well. Wilbur Evans sang, and 
spoke, of Ben’s knowledge of human 
relations, and—in a nice way—estab- 
lished Ben as practically the first pub- 
lic relations man of our country. It 
was done well enough to justify lock- 
ing the door against latecomers for 
the fifteen-minute presentation. 

The doors were then unbarred and 
the regular business of the first session 
proceeded. 

This observer will not try to report 
what specifically was said by each and 
every speaker . . . but more to record 
his impressions and audience reac- 
tions. With that in mind, let it be said 
that the first general session was a 
good running commercial for media. 
And, a well-arranged one. 

Ben Hibbs, of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, had his whack at the con- 
tributions public relations makes to 
the magazine field, and vice versa. So 
did his colleagues, including Bob 
MacNeal of Curtis Publishing, in Phil- 
adelphia, and the always dryly humor- 


ous Ted Patrick, of Holiday. 

The New York Times took over 
next in the persons of Cliff Daniel, 
assistant to the managing editor, and 
“Scotty” Reston, from Washington. 
They informed the audience of the 
mutual responsibilities of newsmen 
and public relations practitioners in 
handling a story. (No subscription 
blanks were issued to those in at- 
tendance. ) 

This observer rather expected to 
see Burt and Harry Piel pop up dur- 
ing the next presentation, which was 
one long plug for radio and television 
as a public relations medium, par- 
ticularly if the outlet was the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company. Com- 
mendably, Robert Eastman, on the 
radio side and Oliver Treyz, on the 
TV side, paid tribute to the medium 
as a whole in its service to clients of 
the people in attendance. At this 
point the air was blue with interesting 
statistics on audience growth, sets in 
use, and per-capita income spent on 
sets, products, programs, vice presi- 
dents’ salaries, and assorted other va- 
garies of the trade. 

To close, Dick Barr of New York 
gave a penetrating analysis of the 
“next 43 years.” We shall have to 
check on that in the year 2000. 


Meanwhile, back at the ranch... 


There can be no quibbling at the 
organization of the PRSA Confer- 
ence. Observers entering the registra- 
tion area on the third floor, or loafing 
there during the flat moments, were 
unanimously impressed with the effi- 
ciency of the girls behind the desk. 
They had work to do, and they did 
it. So did all the other “staff people.” 
In truth, they were all ready, willing 
and able to speed the guest through 
the credential line and into the por- 
tals. 

More than one drifter floated out 
to borrow a cigarette and swap small 
talk with the ladies who labored be- 
hind the hatcheck counter, renovated 
to a registration booth, on the third 
floor. One had the feeling that the 
“machinery” of the meeting was well- 
oiled. 

During the morning sessions—in 
fact all during the subsequent sessions 
—coffee abounded in hallways and 


Jack Kieran 


corridors adjacent to ballroom en- 
trances. Many partook of the coffee 
break, but returned in time to take 
in the various sessions. It helped. 


Luncheon well attended 


Next in the course of events was the 
Annual Luncheon. It was jammed. 
Everybody was hungry, for one thing. 

Chicken, wild rice, still only 46 
state flags, and decent service marked 
the disposition of the comestibles. 

The introduction of past presidents 
ensued, and—in consulting a visiting 
fireman — this observer was again 
struck by a paradoxical reaction. 

“Very good, but tedious,” was the 
comment .. . in a Southern drawl. 
On the other hand, one could sense 
the respect with which the past presi- 
dents were greeted. They must have 
all worked hard. 

Things got slightly more active 
when Ken Haagensen, of Allis-Chal- 
mers (now taking over as president, 
from Dan Forrestal), took off on the 
subject “Public Relations — Termi- 
nology or a Profession.” 

Mr. Haagensen not only made a 
lot of sense, but he poured it on with 
the sincerity and authority of a truly 
fine after-luncheon speaker. He “pro- 
jected” well, as they say in the trade. 

Humorous and incisive, he stressed 
the distinction between the real pro- 
fessionals and their hangers-on. He 
made it clear that in his opinion, the 
job of clarifying and maintaining the 
distinction lies with each chapter, in 
its local area. He ended with a neat 
card trick, involving juxtaposition of 
a P and an R, which, in the main, 
spelled “profit.” A good ovation fol- 

Continued on the Following Page 
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One of over 30 “Trading Posts” which were held on 
Tuesday, November 19, at the 10th National Conference. 


lowed, and—candidly—it was well- 
deserved. 


Afternoon without fauns 


The late lunch hour necessitated a 
delay in setting up for the afternoon 
discussion on education-practitioner 
cooperation. This did not help the 
early attendance at the session, al- 
though that may have been due to 
the subject. The Ballroom was for a 
time sparsely populated. It seemed to 
be buttonholing time, as small groups 
gathered and exchanged trade infor- 
mation before settling down to busi- 
ness again. 

It was a time for visiting exhibits, 
collecting handouts from same, and 
sampling more fre¢ coffee. The cock- 
tail lounges, upstairs and down, were 
well-attended when the harried prac- 
titioners had a chance. 

Inside the Ballroom, Kalman Druck 
presided over a session that went on 
for quite a time but dealt, I gathered, 
with the increasingly interesting sub- 
ject of education — and where the 
public relations people are all going 
to come from in future years. It was 
a serious session—and rather tough 
going at times. 

Brows unfurrowed and people re- 
laxed, however, when a raft of char- 
tered busses showed up Monday eve- 
ning outside the Sheraton to conduct 
the eager practitioners to a cocktail 
party at the Benjamin Franklin Insti- 
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tute—a reputable shop, formerly 


- known for a more austere and hushed 


approach to historic and _ scientific 
matters. 

There was nothing austere or hushed 
about it this night, except for the 
decor. Provender and spirits abounded 
—and, possibly with that foreknowl- 
edge—attendance was excellent. But, 
of course, there were attractive ladies 
present, who, according to the formal 
invitation, as hostesses, were wives of 
members of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of PRSA. A nice chapter, indeed. 


Nickelodeon, an old-time band 
and schooners of beer 


Without dwelling on the Nickelo- 
deon, the old-time band, the nostalgic 
schooners of beer, the decorations, 
and the exhibits—through which es- 
cort was provided by some young 
ladies who should certainly be given 
Associate memberships — that most 
memorable impression of the party 
was the shop talk. 

Kal Druck’s prediction that “our 
personnel needs over the next ten 
years will be dynamic and increas- 
ingly urgent” had a lot of people talk- 
ing. They were, after all, discussing 
their own obsolescence! 

One man mentioned that a client 
of his was working on a Little Jiffy 
“Do-It-Yourself” Public Relations 
Kit. Horrible thought. 


An observer of one of these gather- 
ings-after-hours, schooled in the 
novels of the Madison Avenue Story, 
might have been surprised at the 
decorum displayed throughout the 
cocktail party. Perhaps it was due to 
the smiling countenance of the first 
American public relations man him- 
self — a statue of Mr. Franklin — 
which dominated the main hall where 
most of the refreshments, solid and 
liquid, could be found. 


Working sessions get to work 


Tuesday was a day. 

Despite the tough going at the 
Monday afternoon session, and the 
doings at the Institute, the past eve- 
ning notwithstanding, a goodly share 
of reasonably lively people showed up 
early for Tuesday’s working sessions. 

The consensus—they’re glad they 
did. 

The casual drifter (that’s me) 
found it hard to take in the full im- 
pact of the five “open sessions” held 
in various rooms of the Sheraton. All 
he could possibly achieve was a fleet- 
ing impression of the attendance, the 
reaction, and the intensity of discus- 
sion. 

Numerically speaking . . . Ray 
Bell’s “Chinks in the Public Relations 
Armor” was perhaps the best at- 
tended. A rough head-count showed 
some 300 practitioners on hand. It 
was held in the West Ballroom, which 
is created by setting in place a par- 
tition, thereby automatically creating 
an East Ballroom in the remaining 
half of the area. It also meant there 
were only 23 of the enigmatic 46 
flags for decoration. 

Ray Bell had a sober and attentive 
audience. His panelists, Charles 
Moore, of Ford; Kerryn King, of the 
Texas Company, and Bill Barron of 
General Electric were well-spoken 
and to the point. They all agreed that 
public relations makes a big contri- 
bution to corporate behavior and cre- 
ates a legal and social climate condu- 
cive to good relations with the public. 
Very few disagreed. 

The next most-populated meeting 
was the Counselors’ Inventory, where 
about 120 showed up. 

. The acoustics were terrible, but in- 
terest ran high, since this was a “meat 
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and potatoes” session. If ever men 
could be charged with talking to 
themselves, it was here. Pendleton 
Dudley was in charge, and acquitted 
himself commendably. 

Another speaker caused a stir with 
a discussion of who is, and who is not, 
a public relations man. He reminded 
an approving audience that any “fly- 
by-night” press agent could call him- 
self a public relations man, and 
sounded a clarion call for a tighten- 
ing of definitions. There was also 
some lively talk about the possibility 
of state “licensing’—some day—for 
public relations people. 

Next port-of-call was an excellent 
get-together on Trade Organization 
Public Relations. 

Walter Belson, of the American 
Trucking Association, had a_ fine 
meeting. On hand were about 60 truly 
interested listeners. It was extremely 
meaty and down-to-earth, with little 
gobbledygook. 

One interesting gimmick (to me) 
was the use of flip-boards, which— 
when uncovered—displayed the sub- 
ject to be discussed. The minutes 
spent in battling it out between panel 
and floor were listed on each flip 
board. Panelists John Mapes, of Hill 
and Knowlton; Philip Gott, of the 
National Confectioners Association; 
Gilbert Desvernine of the New York 


State CPA Society, and Glenn San- 
berg, of the American Society of As- 
sociation Executives, were ready, 
willing and able to trade blows with 
the audience. 

The subject which demanded the 
most discussion— 

“How to help sell management on 
Public Relations” . . . about 15% 
minutes. 

It was difficult not to return to this 
session, which had tremendous spon- 
taneity and interest. 

But, such is the schedule of a rov- 
ing correspondent’s life that way was 
wended next door . . . the Independ- 
ence Room, as a matter of fact .. . 
where a quiet, and, appropriately, 
scholarly discussion of University 
and College Public Relations was in 
action. There were about 40 of the 
faithful on hand; this included most 
of the representatives from abroad 
(of whom more later). 

The approach in this session. . . 
moderated by Ed VonderHaar, public 
relations director for Xavier Univer- 
sity, seemed to involve money. Em- 
phasis was on the need for the col- 
leges and universities to spend more 
money, and for communications peo- 
ple to invest more money in future 
employees. It was all quite low key, 
intimate, friendly, and without ran- 


cor. 


President Forrestal congratulates incoming President Haagensen. 


Way down below these sessions, in 
a place called Hall of Flags East, was 
the fifth session, titled, optimistically, 
“Reaching Tomorrow’s Public.” 

It had a good 60 or more in at- 
tendance, belting back and forth the 
questions of training, recruiting, and 
educating teenagers in public service. 
Dorothy Ducas, of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, ran it 
well, and got a big assist from How- 
ard Ennes, of Equitable, who took on 
any and all comers, with remarkable 
clarity. 

It was a very serious sort of thing, 
with perfect quiet between questions, 
and seemed to come up with a major 
point that public relations approaches 
must be tailored to fit the particular 
need in a particular school area, 
rather than oversell itself as a general 
tool. 

Sic transit the Tuesday morning 
sessions. 


Information exchange a hit 


Surprisingly, the Tuesday luncheon 
went off on time; and it was a suc- 
cess. Again attendance was full, but— 
even resorting to confused notes—this 
observer can’t recall what was on 
the menu. High spot was the Peri- 
scope Panel, moderated by News- 
week’s Washington head, Ken Craw- 
ford. Four masked, and supposedly 
anonymous, contributors to that 
weekly’s special feature answered 
questions submitted from the floor, in 
writing. Most had to do with our lag 
in the missile race (general answer: 
we've got to do something about that) 
but there were a few items on the re- 
lationship of public relations men to 
this particular medium. 

Each panelist had his chance, in 
one form or another, to state that 
when a legitimate story of interest 
arose within an important business, 
the public relations man was the first 
person these weekly reporters would 
want to contact, and that each relied 
on the public relations man for im- 
portant background and detail. They 
sounded friendly. 

This report delighting, but not sur- 
prising, a receptive audience ended 
the meeting on a high note . . . and 
on time. 

Continued on the Following Page 
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Even having just finished luncheon, 
almost a full share of the attendance 
went back to “meat and potatoes” 
immediately thereafter in a series of 
table meetings, called something like 
PRSA Information Exchange. 

This was the hit of the Confer- 
ence. Or, such was my impression. 

The luncheon tables were left 
standing in the Ballroom (but cleared), 
and were re-labeled “Trading Posts” 
by number. Reigning experts, on just 
about every conceivable topic of in- 
terest to those present, were labelled 
“Traders,” and the tables became 
Trading Posts. In all, ten general cate- 
gories of those things dear to a public 
relations man’s heart were discussed, 
some broken up into two or more 
tables for subordinate but related 
issues. 

Round these tables, on balcony and 
floor, gathered Members and Asso- 
ciates from all over, genuinely trying 
to get down to brass tacks . . . and 
in many cases, achieving it, because 
of the shirtsleeve quality of the ses- 
sions. 

Bill Ruder and George Weiler got 
a big play at Trading Post 8, with 
their informal discussion of Changing 
Patterns in News Release Writing and 
Distribution. 

There was a session on Organiza- 
tion and Planning, and its concomi- 
tant session at a nearby table... . 


Training and Developing a Staff. 

This latter session brought forth the 
remark from one who has reason to 
know . . . “I benefited from it. [ll 
never give another psychological test 
to any of my applicants.” 

Steve Korsen, of Borden, and Ed 
Maher, of NAM, ran a well-popu- 
lated table on the subject of Making 
Public Relations Films, and a sub- 
sidiary of that issue, “Producing Ac- 
ceptable Footage for News Tele- 
vision,” did well on the balcony, with 
NAM’s affable G. W. Johnstone hold- 
ing forth. 


Proof that 
money still talks 


Stockholder and Financial Rela- 
tions started out as a relatively small 
table, but wound up getting a goodly 
number of drifters who had gotten 
(or not gotten) answers to their spe- 


‘cific questions at other groupings. A 


brief survey showed that more people, 
who had attended other specific table 
meetings (or Trading Posts), stopped 
by the Stockholder session than any 
other . . . which may prove that 
money still talks. 

In general, all the tables—includ- 
ing those inconveniently squeezed 
onto the center balcony—were well- 
populated, and a casual observer 
could note an unusual amount of 


RICHARD S. FALK, JOHN W. HILL AND EDWARD LIPSCOMB 
(l. to r.) were presented Citations for Distinguished Service 
in the advancement of the public relations profession at the Annual Dinner. 
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spirited exchange and genuine inter- 
est at each of the groups. 

The meetings were adjourned, but 
the shop talk wasn’t. 

Issues and arguments continued 
under discussion, with one recurrent 
theme . . . “Why don’t we have more 
of these.” 


Dinner as usual 


The Annual Dinner was prosaic, 
to me. As with all Annual Dinners, 
for all societies, it consists of an invo- 
cation, opening remarks directed at 
the trade, and later featured Ben 
Grauer, of NBC, reading the words 
of the Declaration’ of Independence 
against a choral background with 
Minute Men posed on the ballroom’s 
balcony stairways. GE’s Philip Reed 
was the featured speaker, and he was 
optimistic about the prospects for 
People’s Capitalism, which everyone 
present would have a chance to 
further. 

It broke up at a reasonable hour. 

By this time, impressions were be- 
ginning to be rounded up outside the 
ballroom. Some of the representatives 
of the foreign countries on hand 
were cornered, and their impressions 
sought. 

“Too much speechmaking,” was a 
frequent reply. They had come pri- 
marily for the working sessions . . . 
and, within that framework, mostly 
for sessions relating to public rela- 
tions and education. 

The head of an independent firm 
re-emphasized the socializing and 
contact aspects of the convention, 
and, in his turn, praised the working 
sessions. 

A Westerner felt that the “speech- 
making goes over most of the heads.” 

All praised the staff and the organi- 
zation of the Conference. 

And all came back to one basic 
topic . . . two if you wish. 

The question of ethics . . . and the 
question of standards . . . standards 
for the PRSA and standards for the 
profession. 

These observations often brought 
conventioneers back to the question 
of “licensing.” 

To the disinterested observer, there 
was no agreement. Opinion seemed to 
be about equally divided, and feeling 
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“ran high.” The anti-licensing group 
insisted that no firm ground rules and 
no governmental regulation would 
help; but would merely add needless 
burdens. The “pro-license” group 
rally ‘round the flag of higher ethics 
and a desire for full professional 
standing. 


Wednesday morning 
an exception 


In contradiction to the possible im- 
plication of some of the foregoing. . . 
and the opinions of many members 
.. . the Wednesday Morning Session 
was a dandy. T. H. Traverse-Healy 
from London was a relief from some 
of the dulcet tones of foregoing ses- 
sions. 

“Howard Chase has always been a 
good speaker,” one veteran member 
observed, “but I thought he was in 
great form this morning.” Mr. Chase 


How An Educational Public Relations Approach 
Is Helping Solve An Industry-Wide Health Problem 


Dermatitis is industry’s number one 
health hazard; skin diseases constitute 
two-thirds of all occupational ailments 
reported. But dermatitis can be overcome, 
through the exercise of proper personal 
and plant cleanliness. To provide industry 
with the latest, most authoritative facts 
on how to implement an effective clean- 
liness campaign, Jones, Brakeley & Rock- 
well is currently using proven communi- 
cations techniques* in cooperation with 
the Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Inc. We are proud 
of our part in assisting one of the nation’s 


en foremost associations in a major public 
relations program. 


concentrated on the morality of pub- 
lic relations and its role in our coun- 
try’s destiny. 

Milton Fairman was _ generally 
hailed as perceptive in his appraisal 
of the public relations man’s role in 
his own organization. 

All in all, this session almost re- 
futed any idea that there had been 


\ 
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7 too much talk and too little work. 
The closing luncheon was well- *basic guidebooks, case history articles, 
attended. house organ cartoons, supervisors’ talks 
And ... therefore . . . what major 
impressions could the “uninformed 
observer” carry away with him? 
Well, for one thing . .. these PRSA Jones, Brakeley & Rockwell, Inc. 
people take their business quite seri- 
ously. 150 Nassau Street +: New York 38, N.Y. 
For another . . . they agree among 
themselves that they talk too much, John Price Jones, Chairman Henry T. Rockwell, President 
sometimes. 
Still another . . . that the questions v 
5 of ethics and standards, which raises Scsias 
the problem of licensing, will definitely 
arise again. of Public Relations. An editor In pertinence, thereto, however, a 
And also . . . that they can’t be writes that tired old piece about free lance writer at the Sheraton in 
classed with other major convention- how public relations men are try- Philadelphia during the PRSA Con- 
eering groups .. . they’re far too ing to get “free space” when ference would have said that “public 
well-behaved. (And I’ve been to a they ought to be buying adver- relations people are trying to influence 
lot of conventions! ) tising space. A free-lance writer each other.” 
Finally, in a JouRNAL editorial last makes an “objective” investiga- And, verbiage and formal sessions 
] August, I recall that Ye Ed. had said tion and then gravely reports aside, they tried to influence each 
as follows: that public relations people are other in the fields of ethics, standards, 
; “Every now and then, some- trying to “manipulate” opinion.” practices and new techniques. 
) body in a position of eminence The Philadelphia defense, there- They were pretty successful. 
x tosses a brickbat in the direction after, seemed more than adequate. And that’s good. @ 
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JUST ABOUT 
TEN YEARS LATER 


By Homer N. Calver 


@ The Public Relations Society of 
America was born on August 7, 1947, 


in a room on the second floor of the 


Lake Shore Club in Chicago. 

During four days in temperatures 
ranging from 99°F. to 104°F., six 
men had sweated out a constitution 
and by-laws, a* set of principles, 
agreed on a name and had become 


friends. 


Then, Rex Harlow, Virgil Rankin 
and Edgar Waite went back to Cali- 
fornia to try to convince their_asso- 
ciates in the American Council on 
Public Relations that the men from 
New York were not just city slickers. 
Averell Broughton, the late Sam 
Fuson and I went back to New York 
to convince our associates in the Na- 
tional Associatidg of Public Relations 
Counsel that the public relations men 


from California were not fly-by-night 
press agents. 


The merger created PRSA 


The merger of these two societies 
was to create the foundation for The 
Public Relations Society of America. 
Both associations were dedicated to 
the idea that public relations might 
become a profession. Both had high 
standards of membership. But it was 
inevitable that in each society there 
were some who did not trust the other 
society. A few in each group feared 
that their group would be taken over 
by the other one, with a possible low- 
ering of standards. 

The objectors were sincerely and 
deeply concerned for the welfare of 
the profession. They were concerned 
for its professional welfare, not just 
its financial welfare. They needed re- 
assurance that the proposed step 
would indeed result in placing public 


@ The editors of the JoURNAL 
called upon HOMER N. CALVER to 
do a realistic, no-holds-barred re- 
view and appraisal of the progress 
of the Society in the past ten years, 
because he seemed uniquely quali- 
fied for the assignment. One of the 
founding fathers of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America, he had 
previously been a member of .the 
Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Public Rela- 
tions Council, Chairman of. its 
Committee on Inter-Association 
Relations, and for several years 
Chairman of its Admissions Com- 
mittee. After PRSA was founded, 
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he became Chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards 
and was a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Further, Mr. Calver has had 
unusual experience in watching 
new organizations develop. He 
played a leading part in putting 
together the Society of Public 
Health Educators, was an incor- 
porator of Keep America Beauti- 
ful, and served on its Management 
Committee. For the last twenty 
years or so he has directed the 
public relations and public health 
programs for the Paper Cup and 
Container Institute. @ 


relations alongside the other profes- 
sions. They needed to be convinced 
that a merger would, in fact, be a 
further step in bringing about an un- 
derstanding of and respect for public 
relations. 

Now, ten years have passed. Have 
the events of these ten years proved 
that their fears were groundless? 

In addition, there were in all parts 
of the country many public relations 
people and others who could not fore- 
see what the society that was eventu- 
ally forged in the summer heat of 
Chicago. would be like. To paint this 
picture for them, I wrote for the 
March, 1947, issue of the PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS JOURNAL, a piece entitled 
“Annual Report for 1957.” 

In this I attempted to portray what 
the new society might be like ten 
years later. 


Accepted with hesitancy 


I remember that it was with some 
hesitancy that Virgil Rankin, who was 
then managing editor of the JOURNAL, 
accepted this piece. After all, this 
JOURNAL was published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Public Relations; I 
was writing as “Chairman of the 
Committee on Inter-Association Re- 
lations” of the other organization. 
Both of us were eager to have the 
merger accepted. But I am sure he 
wondered, as I know I did, whether 
or not such imaginings would be in 
the interests of progress. However, 
Virgil did a fine introduction for that 
piece and published it.’ Reading it 
again now, I think the introduction 
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was better than the piece itself, so I 
quote from the introduction: 

“There is a national demand for 
an organization which can take 
leadership in creating for public 
relations the same sort of profes- 
sional recognition that exists in 
medicine, law, architecture and 
engineering. This urge is based 
only in part on a desire to protect 
and advance the interests of the 
practitioners of the art. The de- 
sire is shared also by many outside 
the profession who see the need for 
protecting the people from charla- 
tans, quacks and various types of 
unscrupulous promoters who pur- 
sue their nefarious ends under the 
cloak of a public relations title. 
Purchasers and potential purchas- 
ers of public relations talent, many 
of whom have been the victims of 
unscrupulous and untrained opera- 
tors, are groping for guidance. 
They see in a professional public 
relations society an answer to their 
needs. . . . As an architect will 
first make a sketch of his finished 
building so that he may be con- 
stantly reminded of his goal whilst 
drawing his floor plans, so here, 
too, it may be profitable to suggest 
what a national society might look 
like after it has been in operation 
for ten years. The following imagi- 
nary Annual Report for 1957 is 
such a sketch. It is not an exercise 
in prophecy, for it would be pre- 
sumptuous to endeavor to foretell 
what life holds for any of us after 
ten atomic years. It is one man’s 
picture of the house we may live 
and work in, involving, it is hoped, 
no more idealism than usually 
aureates such architectural con- 
cepts.” 


The imaginary report told of 38 
chapters (there are now 36); it 
talked of 4,362 members (there are 
now 2,633); but as Virgil Rankin 
pointed out, the “Annual Report for 
1957” was not an exercise in proph- 
ecy, so it is immaterial now, to com- 
pare the figures in that report with 
today’s facts. What counts today is the 
evaluation of today’s PRSA in terms 
of its program and professional status 
and, if it is possible to measure such 
things, to measure its intellectual in- 
tegrity, its scope and its personality 
against the vision for it held ten years 
ago. 


Let’s take a look 


Let us first take a look at its scope 
and its personality. 


It was not planned that the PRSA 
should become essentially a business 
public relations association, but that 
is largely what it has become. Without 
exception, every officer and every 
member of the Executive Committee 
represents a business organization or 
an organization designed primarily to 
serve business. Nine out of ten of the 
150 speakers on the program of the 
Tenth Annual Conference were from 
business groups. 

These observations are in no sense 
a criticism of business public relations 
executives. (After all, I am one of 
them myself.) But they illustrate the 
point that business public relations 
now, and for some time past has 
dominated the thinking anc planning 
in PRSA. This is as if the American 
Medical Association were composed 
only of physicians who are plant doc- 
tors, or the American Institute of 
Architects were composed of archi- 
tects who designed only factories. If 
PRSA is to continue on this course, 
it has a limited destiny as an overall 
professional society. 

Proposals have been made for a 
different type of membership for pub- 
lic relations people engaged by health 
and welfare organizations or other 
non-profit agencies. But such pro- 
posals deny the foundations of profes- 
sionalism. One must take a dim view 
also of proposals to segregate the 
teachers of public relations into a dif- 
ferent membership category. In every 
other professional field the academic 
leaders are the deans of the profes- 
sion. 


A solution for this situation 


A solution for this situation would 
seem to lie in the direction of creat- 
ing “sections,” as has been done in 
the American Medical Association, 
and in other professional societies. 
When dues of $50.00 a year’ were 
established for PRSA, hundreds if 
not thousands of public relations pro- 
fessionals, who were serving non- 
profit organizations, were automati- 
cally excluded. They could not put the 
dues on the expense account. A low 
dues structure of not more than 
$10.00 or $15.00 a year would make 
it possible to bring into the Society 
many hundreds of professional pub- 


lic relations people who are now ex- 
cluded. In the 1947 article, I pro- 
posed that there might be four 
sections in this new society: 

1. A section for independent pub- 
lic relations counsellors. 

2. A section for public relations 
executives in trade associations. 

3. A section for public relations 
executives in health and welfare 
agencies. 

4. A section for federal, state and 
local government public relations di- 
rectors. 

It is interesting to note that no 
section was proposed for business 
public relations people or for those 
engaged in public relations for finan- 
cial or academic institutions or for 
those engaged in teaching. The peo- 
ple in each of these groups have their 
own problems of operation and their 
own budget structure within which 
they must work. If there were a sec- 
tion for each of the specialists, the 


Homer N. Calver 


sections themselves could establish 
supplementary dues for membership 
in the sections, still keeping all mem- 
bers of the Society on an equal basis. 
None would be second class citizens, 
each section could name its repre- 
sentatives on the governing body and 
establish standards for membership 
in its section, which would be sub- 
sidiary to and an addition to the 
basic standards for membership in the 
Society. 

Such a broadening of the scope of 
the Society would be of immeasurable 
value, I think, in providing for a 
cross-fertilization of ideas among the 
different public relations specialists. It 
would, incidentally, also furnish an 

Continued on the Following Page 
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excellent opportunity for business or- 
ganizations and the non-profit organi- 
zations to get better acquainted with 
each other. It was this bringing to- 
gether of all public relations execu- 
tives to create a professional society 
with a broad base that was envisioned 
at the start. 


Two courses open 


Perhaps we could not have had a 
going Society at all, if the business 
public relations people had not taken 
hold. But as of today, having taken 
hold, they seem to have molded the 
Society almost entirely to their own 
ends and to suit their own needs. 
Such concentration on one area of 
public relations is not appropriate for 
a society which claims to represent 
a whole profession. 

Two logical courses lie open now 
for PRSA. One is to accept the fact 
that it is a business Public Relations 
Association, change its name accord- 
ingly, and take its place alongside of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, the American College Public 
Relations Association and other spe- 
cialized public relations groups. 

The other course is to accept the 
fact that business public relations is 
but a part of the whole public rela- 
tions professional picture and take 
steps to recognize and give equal 
voice to those who are not engaged in 
business. After all the man who is in 
charge of public relations for the local 
Community Chest today may well be 
the Vice President in charge of Pub- 
lic Relations fox a major local indus- 
try or bank tomorrow. 

If PRSA moved in this direction, 
the way might be opened also for de- 
veloping a closer relationship with 
the several specialized public relations 
organizations. And this is a potential 
development which should be ex- 
plored. 

Next, let’s take a look at profes- 
sional standards, the maintenance of 
which so much concerned some of the 
early doubters. 

One of the first concerns of the 
new PRSA was to establish a Code of 
Ethics. As a former chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Standards, 
I can testify that it was a tough job 
to get even a first draft of a “code” 
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onto paper. That draft has since been 
rewritten, but in spite of the devoted 
efforts of subsequent committees it 
is doubtful if any one is any more 
satisfied with the last draft than we 
were with the first one. 

To “enforce” the code a Judicial 
Council was created, but in 10 years 
it has not, as far as I can learn, 
made any contribution toward raising 
the standards of professional practice. 
This, in spite of the fact that the press 
has more than once alleged unethical 
conduct on the part of some of our 
members. Revamping of our judicial 
machinery is much needed so that this 
important arm of the Society can 
function as it was originally intended 
it should. Perhaps we have tackled 
this problem “wrong end to.” Our 
counterpart in England, The Institute 
of Public Relations, has had better 
success by handling this situation the 
other way around. Their procedure is 
in accordance with British legal tra- 
dition. The case is heard, the judg- 
ment given. Precedent is thereby set 
up and a by-law is written and 
adopted to cover similar cases in the 
future. Thus, in effect, a code of 
ethics is built up step by step on the 
basis of actual experience without 
striving in advance to evolve precise 
definitions couched in high sounding 
language. 

On this point it is interesting to 
quote from the last annual report of 
the Council of the Institute of Public 
Relations: 

“Standards of Conduct in 
Public Relations Practice” 


“During the year the Professional 
Practices Committee of the Insti- 
tute considered a number of cases 
referred to it by the Council con- 
cerning certain practices which, 
subject to substantiation, the Coun- 
cil regarded as not being in the 
best interests of public relations. 
Amongst the matters considered by 
the Committee were the offer of 
additional payment to free-lance 
journalists for the placing of ar- 
ticles containing public relations 
material; the alleged supplanting 
of fellow members; claims in cir- 
culars to prospective clients that 
editorial publicity could be ob- 
tained at a fraction of the cost of 
advertising; and alleged misrepre- 
sentation of the Institute and its 
policy in correspondence with the 
trade press. In a number of cases 


the persons concerned were invited 
to attend a meeting of the Profes- 
sional Practices Committee and the 
case was discussed in Committee, 
generally to the satisfaction of both 
parties.” 


Bigger or better 


Next in this examination of a ten- 
year-old, I detect marked symptoms 
of a customary affliction of childhood 
which may be called megalophilia. 
Every normal ten-year-old wants to 
be bigger, stronger, richer. The symp- 
toms of megalophilia in an association 
are a drive for more members (“every 
member get a member”), more chap- 
ters and branches, more committees, 
more publications, more and bigger 
meetings, bigger staffs. Unfortunately 
one attack of megalophilia does not 
confer immunity. It can even become 
chronic. 

A big membership does not neces- 
sarily go hand in hand with profes- 
sional advancement. The question for 
us is how good are we, not how big 
can we get. Emphasis on bigness can 
dilute our sense of mission and dedi- 
cation. 

Without some such sense of dedi- 
cation we become, as Virgil Rankin 
once expressed it, “a trade associa- 
tion, a craft union or a knife and fork 
club.” 

Here it is pertinent to quote from 
our by-laws: “The object of this 
professional society is to promote 
the public welfare through the ad- 
vancement of the art and science of 
public relations.” 


In this connection, Averell Brough- 
ton, second president of the Society 
has said: 

“*Success’ in terms of numbers, 
influence as an organization, or 
public esteem can be a prelude to 
ultimate failure as a group and as 
individuals in our calling. Prosti- 
tuted or exploited, this business of 
counsel and guidance can swiftly 
be rated as quackery and deceit. 
Mass production as reflected in the 
current glut of communications and 
their overwhelming force can pro- 
duce personal, business, or national 
tragedy if misdirected, as the Soviet 
Leadership know better than ours.” 


There are three roads to profes- 
sional recognition: 
1. A degree (usually a graduate de- 
gree) based on a considered curricu- 
* lum from an accredited school. 
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2. A license from the state which 
is based on an examination. 

3. Acceptance into membership in 
a professional society which has 
stated professional standards which it 
maintains and enforces. 

If PRSA is, in truth, to become a 
professional society, it must take a 
look at all three roads. The time has 
come for it to make a study of the 
degree courses offered. Then, in col- 
laboration with the teachers, it could 
set up minimum standards of training, 
looking forward to the day when it 
will “accredit” schools. 


Where do we go now? 


Many leaders in our field have pub- 
licly stated that we try to mold men’s 
minds. We do attempt to channel 
thoughts and attitudes in one direc- 
tion or another, and this surely puts 
upon us as great a social responsi- 
bility as that which is carried by mem- 
bers of some professions in which a 
license is required to practice. PRSA 
should take the leadership in develop- 
ing standards for licensure. Unless we 
take such leadership, some plan of 
governmental supervision may well be 
imposed upon us without our guid- 
ance by a public which has become 
well aware of the activities of the 
persuader, both hidden and otherwise. 

It is good that leaders in our pro- 
fession attempt to lift our sights with 
respect to our material future. But if 
we are to survive as a profession, we 
must also lift our sights with respect 
to our moral future. The alternative 
is to “stop kidding ourselves” that we 
are a profession, and move forth- 
rightly along the road of craft union- 
ism, admitting that we are only, as 
one speaker put it, “an immature arm 
of business.” 

An early purpose of the Society 
was to secure better recognition and 
understanding of public relations. We 
were supposed to conceive and operate 
a program of public relations for 
public relations. It is perhaps just as 
well that these programs have lagged 
until we have put our own house in 
order. 

A foreign visitor who has observed 
PRSA once commented on us along 
these lines. There is professional in- 
breeding. Everybody is so busy doing 


‘*Ever since 1923, Pandick Press has done all our 
legal and corporate printing. Through the years, 
many others have approached us, but none could 
compare with the high quality printing or fast, de- 
pendable service we’ve always had from Pandick 
Press. You know, it pays to do business with a 


leader 
Pandick Press, lac 


LEADERS IN FINANCIAL PRINTING SINCE 1923 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 


Tl CLINTON ST., NEWARK, J. 
Established 1923 


public relations that we are tending 
to become merely a group of techni- 
cians. There seems to be very little 
real thinking about public relations in 
America among public relations peo- 
ple. At least this thinking is restricted 
to a very few. There is a fascination 
with techniques and methods of com- 
munciation, especially communica- 
tion outwards. The American public 
relations man seems to accept the fact 


that his principal task is to “com- 
municate,” regardless of the message 
to be communicated. The American 
attitude seems to be that if given 
enough money we can communicate 
with anybody. We are not so much 
concerned with what we are going to 
communicate but with the methods we 
will use to communicate something or 
other. Not all, however, will agree 

Continued on Page 28 
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..,a new background 
for marketing decisions 


LIFE’s Survey of People, 
Products and Purchases Gives 
New Light on U.S. Markets 


ECAUSE U. S. productivity per man-hour is up 

44% since 1947 and has far outdistanced the 
17% increase in population, top-level business ex- 
ecutives recognize that the major economic problem 
is distribution. 


As a result, management is putting greater em- 
phasis on creating new markets and more efficient 
exploitation of markets that already exist. 


To achieve this marketing efficiency, businessmen 
in all fields agree that more information—both 
quantitative and qualitative—is needed about Amer- 
ica’s consumer buying patterns. 


A Study Tailored to Business Needs 
—Speciftically to Marketing 


LIFE has been uncovering precisely that kind of 
information in the largest expenditure-study ever 
undertaken by private business. 


The scope and timeliness of this LIFE Study give 
it greater usefulness for more individual companies 
than any other study now available. 


Cross-Section of the U.S. 


The results of this LIFE Study, just released, are 
based on 93,000 completed interviews with consum- 
ers carefully selected to be representative of all U. S. 
households. 


These consumers were asked about their purchases 
of scores of individual items . . . if they were bought, 
when they were bought, how many were bought, 
and how much was paid for them. 


New Facts About America's 
Buying Patterns 
LIFE’s new Study shows how much United States 
households spend for food, clothing, shelter, house- 
hold furnishings, medical and personal care, auto- 


mobiles and recreation. These major categories are 
in turn subdivided into specific products. 


For example, the Study not only shows the per- 
centage of the dollar spent for food . . . but the per- 
centage of the food dollar which is spent for specific 
products. It also describes the characteristics of the 
consumer who buys each product, giving a complete 
picture of the market. 


Household expenditures are described in terms of 
income, life cycle, geographic and marketing loca- 
tion . . . as well as by the education, age and occupa- 
tion of the head of the household. 


How Businessmen Can Use the Study 


Thus, LIFE’s Study reports to the businessman who 
spends how much on what. It helps him determine 
where his best prospects are . . . and what products 
are competing with his for consumer dollars. 


Future volumes will relate consumer expenditures 
to retail place of purchase and to the timing of pur- 
chases not only by the month, but by week of the 
month and the day of the week. Volume I is priced 
at $10 and is available by writing on your letterhead to: 


Market Research Department 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


© Copyright 1957, by Time Ine. 
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Planning Makes 
Press Tour Click 


By Carroll A. Lake 


@ The case history of an industrial 
press tour is usually “old stuff.” To 
be of more than passing interest to 
professional public relations men, it 
must offer helpful suggestions and an 
all-inclusive pattern for solving a 
major problem. Above all, the press 
tour must have a valid reason for tak- 
ing place, besides that of pleasing the 
boss. 

This is about sch a project—with 
a pattern having a beginning, middle 
and ending. 

The objective: To make known, on 
local, state, regional and national 
levels, a new chemical processing op- 
eration in remote, rugged western 
Colorado for a small unknown com- 
pany and its unknown raw material. 

The method: The company, Ameri- 
can Gilsonite Company of Salt Lake 
City, and its public relations and ad- 
vertising counsel, Fred Wittner Ad- 
vertising of New York, believed this 
objective could be achieved quicker 
and more completely by a press tour 


@ CARROLL LAKE, a PRSA Mem- 
ber, is public relations consultant 
to Fred Wittner Advertising, 
which handled the program dis- 
cussed in this attack. He was 17 
years with the Christian Science 
Monitor and before that with 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Colonel Lake served on Eisen- 
hower’s Staff in Europe during the 
war. His public relations experi- 
ence was gained in Boston, Wil- 
mington, Washington, Miami and 
New York. e 
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than by any other method employed. 

The result: To give the company 
prestige among the nation’s important 
industries and to make known across 
the country its revolutionary new 
product — gasoline from a mineral 
ore. 

The story got prominent display— 
by press, radio, television, news week- 
lies, and business publications. It in- 
cluded a major address by a Cabinet 
officer before a gathering of top in- 
dustrialists, the Governors of Utah 
and Colorado, local and state civic 
leaders, and newsmen and business 
magazine editors from both coasts. Of 
equal importance, it achieved the im- 
mediate goal of forcefully introduc- 
ing the company and the significance 
of the new operations—first hand— 
to the entire Intermountain civic and 
industrial community. 


Major obstacles 


The company faced many serious 
obstacles in telling its story. There 
were three major difficulties: Remote- 
ness from centers of population, lack 
of transportation into that barren 
land, and the fact the company and 
its product were unknown to the gen- 
eral and business publics. 

However, the company had a real 
story to tell. There were four out- 
standing “firsts,” each newsworthy in 
itself. These “firsts” were: 

1. The first commercial production 
of high-octane gasoline from a source 
other than crude oil, as Gilsonite, a 
rare mineral ore, is a solid hydrocar- 
bon. This constitutes a major techno- 
logical breakthrough. 


2. The first source of pure carbon 
available in commercial quantities as 
high-grade metallurgical or electro- 
lytic coke. 

3. The world’s first pipeline to 
transport an ore Over a mountain 
range—72 miles. from the mines at 
Bonanza, Utah, to the refinery at Gil- 
sonite, Colorado, 16 miles west of 
Grand Junction. The pipeline crosses 
two canyons by suspension bridges 
and 8500-foot high Baxter Pass in 
the Book Cliffs Mountains. 

4. The first high-speed, high-pres- 
sure hydraulic, or “wet,” mining 
methods developed to extract ore, 
crush it, mix it into a slurry, and 
pump it through the pipeline. 


$20,000,000 project 


At the end of the pipeline, the re- 
finery blossomed forth amid the col- 
orful desert and mountain grandeur 
of an almost uninhabited arid land 
known mostly for uranium mining and 
dinosaur fossils. In all, a $20,000,000 
project. 

Following American  Géilsonite’s 
successful gasoline extraction process, 
now producing 1300 barrels or 
40,950 gallons a day—enough to take 
the average motorist, getting 12 miles 
to the gallon, some 500,000 miles— 
two new experimental plants are ris- 
ing in the same remote region, to get 
gasoline from sources previously re- 
garded as unusable materials. Union 
Oil of California has a pilot plant in 
the oil shale fields of western Colo- 
rado, and Standard Oil of Ohio is put- 
ting up a plant near Vernal, Utah, to 
extract oil from asphalt sands. 
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There were many individual as- 
pects of interest to many publication 
groups: Petroleum, chemical, engi- 
neering, mining, pipeline, metals, the 
daily press, and the Rocky Mountain 
community. The difficulties facing a 
press tour were many: Remoteness, 
lack of transportation, distances from 
major population centers, limited 
lodging accommodations, small ca- 
pacity of company planes. 

Let’s start at the beginning and see 
how the “plot” for the press tour 
came into being and how the “story 
line” was developed to a highly suc- 
cessful concluding chapter. 

American Gilsonite, owned jointly 
by Standard Oil of California and 
Barber Oil Corporation, mines and 
markets a mineral called “Gilsonite” 
—trademarked name after the man 
primarily responsible for its develop- 
ment, beginning in 1884—Samuel H. 
Gilson. This ore is found only in the 
Uintah Basin of Utah and western 
Colorado. The mines are located 
around the tiny company community 
of Bonanza, Utah. The ore looks like 
coal or shiny black glass but is 
lighter than either. A pure hydrocar- 
bon, it has many industrial uses as a 
chemical raw material. 


Catalytic reformer section of American Gilsonite Company’s 


Research for new uses 


The company was marketing the 
jet-black Gilsonite, which is com- 
pletely insoluble in water, for several 
purposes. Among these were printing 
inks, wherever waterproofing was 
needed as in paints and varnishes, for 
preservation of metals such as auto 
undercoatings, and storage battery 
boxes because of its acid-resisting 
qualities. 

Extensive research and develop- 
ment had been going on for years— 
since the company was organized as 
it is today in 1946—to find new uses 
for the ore. The company had proved 
in tests that the ore is an ideal insula- 
tion for hot underground pipes and 
had begun marketing it under the 
name “Gilsulate.” After long research 
and experimentation, it was also ap- 
parent, refining Gilsonite to make 
gasoline and coke was practical. A 
pilot plant was set up at the mines. 
If successful, it would mean a major 
breakthrough in our country’s search 
for new sources of fuel. 


Possibilities open up 


When agency personnel first visited 
the mines in the summer of 1953, 


coke and gasoline refinery. 


they were struck, as are most Eastern- 
ers, with the vastness, the loneliness 
and the empty expanses of that bar- 
ren, arid land. They started thinking 
about the possibility of a press tour— 
to see the unique mining operations— 
to help make known nationally this 
unknown company and its unknown 
mineral. 

It was two years before company 
developments progressed to the point 
where the actual framework for such 
a press tour could be laid. In 1955, 
the pilot plant operation was suffi- 
ciently successful to warrant plans 
for building a full-scale refinery. 

Transportation and remoteness from 
markets were serious difficulties. The 
population is few in numbers. As 
late as 1878, there were only 100 
white persons living in that barren 
land. Even today there are no rail- 
roads. Highways are few and even 
the roads there are could be better. 
Everything used has to be brought 
in by trucks. The old Uintah Railway 
over the Book Cliffs Mountains via 
Baxter Pass, with the nation’s steep- 
est rail grades, had passed out of 
existence some two decades ago. 
Trucking ore out was expensive. 
Trucking gasoline to rail heads would 
be still more expensive and would 
force the Gilsonite-gasoline off the 
highly competitive market. Many 
markets have been lost through lack 
of transportation and because substi- 
tutes for Gilsonite were cheaper and 


‘more easily obtainable. 


Pioneering new course 


With the aid of the Colorado 
School of Mines Research Founda- 
tion, the solution was found and 
proved practical—a pipeline from the 
mines to the nearest railroad siding. 
This line was decided to follow the 
old Uintah Railway right-of-way to a 
refinery in the Grand Valley of Colo- 
rado—72 miles away—over some of 
the most rugged terrain to be found 
on this continent. 

A press tour was beginning to take 
form in-the thinking of the company 
and the agency. 

The first step was announcement of 
plans to build the new refinery near 
Grand Junction, Colo. This had to be 

Continued on the Following Page 
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handled carefully because several lo- 
calities were competing, including the 
town closest to the mines, Vernal, 
Utah, 50 miles away, and Craig, 
Colo., where the company maintained 
warehouses for rail shipments. The 
Grand Junction area proved most 
feasible. Before any news was re- 
leased, company executives painstak- 
ingly explained to both the Vernal 
and Craig communities the reasons 
behind the Grand Junction choice. 


A tell-all conference 


The next step was taken July 11, 
1956, with a press conference in New 
York. Ernest F. Goodner, president 
of American Gilsonite, met with 65 
editors from the press and trade pub- 
lications. Aided by ,illustrated slides, 
he frankly explained the company, its 
operations, its refinery plans and their 
significance, what the planning en- 
tailed and the difficulties to be over- 
come. At this meeting, it was an- 
nounced a press tour would be ar- 
ranged for the official opening of the 
refinery and pipeline, to give a com- 
plete picture of the mining processes, 
the pipeline and the refinery. 

A complete press kit was drawn up 
for this conference — with detailed 
coverage for the major groups inter- 
ested. No angle was overlooked. 
There was a general news story an- 
nouncing the new refinery, the con- 


templated pipeline construction, the 
geology and economics of Gilsonite, 
a detailed description of the new wet- 
mining methods, data on the new coke 
processing plant, and details of the 
gasoline extraction process. Seven 
8 x 10 photographs and illustrations 
were included. 

Two more news releases were 
made, letting of contracts and build- 
ing of the pipeline. These brought 
everyone concerned up to date. 


‘‘Air-lift limited’ 


There were still many obstacles to 
be overcome. Lack of sleeping facili- 
ties at the mines was a major diffi- 
culty. Only eight persons could be 
accommodated there, with the nearest 
hotel 50 miles away in Vernal. Also, 
elevators going down into the mines 
would hold only four persons. Then 
there were the distances involved — 
from New York, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Dallas and Houston, 
Cleveland and Chicago — with Gil- 
sonite, Colo., roughly 200 miles from 
Denver and about the same mileage 
from Salt Lake City. The company 
plane which Standard of California 
assigned to the New York run could 
carry only 18. This meant, a limited 
number to make the press tour. 

Working closely with Goodner and 
his group, with Barber Oil executives 
and with the public relations staff of 


Aerial view of the American Gilsonite Company’s new coke and gasoline 
refinery at Gilsonite, Colorado. 
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Standard Oil of California, it was de- 
cided these handicaps could all be 
overcome — chiefly by air travel — 
with planes furnished by SOCAL and 
by tight, closely coordinated schedul- 
ing. Adequate auto service to Bon- 
anza from Gilsonite, and buses to and 
from the airports would be made 
available and be carefully scheduled 
for times. 

In March, 1957, the date for the 
formal opening was set—August 2. 


Advance tour for data 


Planning now moved toward final 
stages. An advance tour of the mines 
was made to select picture possibili- 
ties and to check on accommodations 
and local transportation. Detailed in- 
formation was needed to answer all 
anticipated questions. The press kit, 
prepared for the July 11 press con- 
ference, was brought up to date. Re- 
visions were made by company offi- 
cials in Salt Lake City. Two new 
items were added —a general news 
story of the opening with Secretary 
of the Interior Seaton as chief speaker 
and a detailed story on metallurgical 
coke. The 8 x 10 photographs and 
charts in the kit grew from seven to 
fourteen and included an aerial photo 
strip of the entire 72-mile pipeline. 

Also, a 96-page hard-cover book, 
“The Story of Gilsonite,” was pub- 
lished. 

The time-table for the tour began 
to take form. A meeting was held in 
New York, on April 12, to iron out 
details. It was agreed that the Wittner 
agency would (1) coordinate press re- 
lations, (2) prepare the required press 
kit, (3) assume responsibility for con- 
tacting editors in New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and the oil country 
of Texas and Oklahoma, (4) send a 
man to Salt Lake City and Denver 
several weeks in advance to coordi- 
nate all last-minute details for on-the- 
spot news coverage for the press, 
radio and television, including an ad- 
vance tour of the mines and refinery 
by Intermountain editors and_ re- 
porters. Standard of California was 
to (1) take a complete set of refinery 
photographs to be turned over to the 
agency for the press kit, (2) arrange 

_ for inviting and transporting West 
Coast editors to the refinery and 
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mines, and (3) supply needed air- 
planes. 


Opening by symbol 


It was decided the official opening 
ceremony at the refinery would be 
symbolized by Roy Nelson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, handing 
a switch to Governors Clyde of Utah 
and McNichols of Colorado. When 
thrown, this switch would release a 
gusher of slurry from the pipeline. 
Also, on formal opening day, guests 
would be ferried by air to Bonanza 
to see the mines, flying over the route 
of the pipeline. 

Formal invitations were then made. 
How were the invitees selected? Be- 
cause of limited accommodations, the 
tour could not be “packed” with num- 
ters. The philosophy of choice was 
basic interest vs. secondary interest. 
Only those media with a basic inter- 
est in the story were invited. Where 
media had a secondary interest, they 
were covered with a press kit and let- 
ter, and those in this group who 
wanted to go on the tour were wel- 
comed. 

So thorough had been the advance 
information, every one contacted 
knew about the operations and did 
not need to be indoctrinated. Ready 
acceptances followed from nearly 
every one invited. This in itself was 
noteworthy, for business magazine 
editors almost daily get invitations to 
be present at new plant openings but 
attend very few. 


Details followed up 


Goodner sent a letter of apprecia- 
tion and welcome to each person ac- 
cepting an invitation, along with a 
press kit. Details of time and place 
of meeting for the New York press 
group were included in another letter. 

From then on, refining the schedule 
went forward. Details were worked 
out, such as (1) for editors from other 
than New York City to travel by 
commercial plane to Grand Junction; 
(2) reservations firmed up for sleep- 
ing arragements at Grand Junction, 
at the mines, and at the hotel in Ver- 
nal, 50 miles from the mines; (3) for 
all guides, meals, and other details, 
even to rough clothing and photos for 


those going down into the mines; (4) 
breaking up groups for the tours, par- 
ticularly for the mine descent; (5) a 
detailed air-trip time-chart for each 
group between Grand Junction and the 
mines, and (6) rooms were reserved 
in New York hotels for those living 
out of the city for the night of their 
return. These rooms were not needed, 
for the plane arrived at 9 A.M. instead 
of the scheduled early morning hours. 


Full cooperations 


Close coordination was made with 
Standard of California’s public rela- 
tions staff to service adequately the 
West Coast editors with all the ma- 
terial they wanted. 

Everything possible was set down 
on paper—with many types of sched- 
ules, all in detail for the week-long 
round of tours. One was for the New 
York press group. Another was for 
the West Coast editors, for the mine 
visits, for the tours of the refinery, for 
automobiles, for buses, for hotels in- 
cluding the one 50 miles away that 
needed both auto and plane transpor- 
tation. The one for the air trips was 
the most complex and detailed, with 
six planes making 56 flights for the 
key industrial, civic, and govern- 
mental officials from all parts of the 
country and the Intermountain area. 

Even two on-the-spot conferences 
were scheduled — at the mines after 
that tour, and after all had gone 
through the refinery. Each individual 
group was under the guidance of a 
technical man from the company to 
explain operations and answer ques- 
tions, most of which were technical. 


Logistic coordination 


This part of the logistic scheduling 
was done by Earl Owen, secretary- 
treasurer of American Gilsonite and 
Goodner’s chief of staff for this 
project. He supervised and coordi- 
nated every detail of this compli- 
cated series of schedules, on a truly 
vast scale from coast to coast. His 
work proved that no company should 
undertake a press tour or plant open- 
ing without assigning a competent 
executive of Owen’s caliber to organ- 
ize in advance for the innumberable 
details which arise. 

Continued on the Following Page 
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As one example of this forward 
planning, every man arriving at the 
airport was given tags with his name 
and room number to affix to his bag- 
gage. When newsmen and editors ar- 
rived at the LaCourt Motel in Grand 
Junction, they didn’t have to go 
through the formalities of “registering 
in”—and their baggage awaited them 
in their rooms. 


No lost minutes 


When finished, there were no times 
“unaccounted for.” Everything was 
in 15-minute blocks. These schedules 
were rigidly followed—no mean job 
when it is considered the tour was not 
a one-day affair but covered nearly 
a week. 

When the New York group got on 
the plane, each man was handed a 
detailed schedule so he would know 
where he’d be every minute of the 
tour. Even seats, three to the car, 
were allocated in advance for the 
drive along the pipeline to the mines. 
Every man knew all the details of the 
tour before he left New York. 

The company wisely recognized 
the extreme importafice of using this 
occasion to further community rela- 
tions and went “all out” for the news- 
men and radio and TV men covering 
that part of the Rocky Mountain 
Region. Too often at such evénts the 
local press is forced to play second 
fiddle to reporters from national pub- 
lications, a hurt which takes a long 
time, if ever, to heal. Extra atten- 
tion, in advance, was given to these 
reporters and-editors. A tour to the 
mines and refinery—a week early— 
was arranged as soon as Robert C. 
Heyda, vice president for public re- 
lations of the Wittner agency, ar- 
rived early in July. A half-dozen men 
from Denver, for example, were 
flown ih a special series of flights. 


Road cleared for news 


The plan was to fly the New York 
and West Coast group to Grand 
Junction on July 29 and back home 
August |, the day before the formal 
opening. These groups were com- 
posed mostly of business publication 
editors who were interested in the 
facilities, the operations, the signifi- 
cance and the technical details of the 
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project, rather than in the news story 
and the speeches. In this way, exten- 
sive news coverage could be given 
top priority on opening day. 

Editors of daily, weekly and busi- 
ness publications, radio and TV sta- 
tions, and the wire service bureaus in 
the affected Rocky Mountain area 
were contacted individually. All the 
minute, on-the-scene plans for com- 
plete coverage were made weeks in 
advance. As an example of this per- 
sonal attention, a Salt Lake TV sta- 
tion manager wanted movies of the 
tour. He was told which Denver TV 
station had taken such movies, and 
these stations turned out to be 
“sisters”’—so getting the films to the 
Salt Lake station was an easy step. 


Speech dilemma 


As is usual in affairs of this kind, 
getting the speech of the principal 
speaker in advance — in this case, 
Frederick Seaton, Secretary of the In- 
terior—causes some concern. Several 
attempts were made in different ways 
to get Seaton’s talk—but no speech. 
At last, in desperation, Heyda tele- 
phoned the agency’s contact man in 
Washington. After another delay of 
many hours, this man got a copy of 
the speech from Seaton’s office the 
day before it was to be delivered. He 
teletyped it to the Grand Junction 
Sentinel. Heyda took it across the 
street to a public stenographer, went 
over it with her while she transcribed 
it to a mimeograph master. The 
mimeographed copies were distribu- 
ted to newsmen in Grand Junction 
that afternoon, and copies caught the 
last mail plane for the Intermountain 
editors and wire service bureaus in 
Denver. It was a major address on 
President Eisenhower’s minerals pro- 
gram and on the unlimited possibili- 
ties the new Gilsonite process for ex- 
tracting gasoline was unfolding for 
other natural resources and formerly 
unusable materials in the entire Rocky 
Mountain Region. 

As an amusing footnote, when 
Seaton stepped from the plane at 
Grand Junction—a half-hour before 
he was to give his speech—with his 
talk already in type in most news- 
papers across the nation—he carried 
a bundle under his arm. He handed 


this bundle to Heyda, with the cheer- 
ful comment, “Here are 25 copies of 
my talk. Can you use them?” 


Eyes on clock 


When the tour began, every stage 
went off like clock-work. The sched- 
ules were rigidly followed, without a 
single slip-up that couldn’t be taken 
care of at that moment. The nearest 
to a serious slip-up was when the 
New York editors were on their way 
home. An engine cylinder on the 
plane went bad as, they were nearing 


Carroll Lake 


Denver. After dinner at the airport 
and a six-hour layover, the editors 
were transferred to a commercial air- 
liner to end the tour smoothly — 
though not on “scheduled” time. 
The over-all results are noteworthy 
for several reasons. American Gil- 
sonite gained overnight stature and 
prestige among the nation’s industries 
for achieving the first synthetic fuel 
breakthrough on a commercial scale. 
. . . The Intermountain civic and in- 
dustrial community got the full sig- 
nificance, first hand, about what was 
taking place in their midst. . . . Presi- 
dent Goodner is now regarded nation- 
ally as one of the most influential 
industrialists in the entire Rocky 
Mountain Region. . . . Gilsonite is 
known from coast to coast... . And 
the press tour achieved all the objec- 
tives planned for it in the over-all 
program for the company. @ 


On Truth 


“Truth is the secret of eloquence and 
of virtue, the basis of moral authority; 
it is the highest summit of art and of 
life.”’ —Henri-Frederic Amiel 
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By William C. Halley 


®@ Of all the foes the public relations 
man must face, one of the most dur- 
able is that ancient Western prejudice: 
The notion that commercial activity 
and making a profit are not quite pure 
and not quite admirable. 

This idea seems amazingly im- 
pervious to the impact of events. For, 
during the life span of a man now 
passing his fiftieth birthday, the 
United States has actually doubled 
the quantity of goods and services 
produced for each man, woman, and 
child within its borders. This is a re- 
markable record of improved material 
welfare and one in which the nation’s 
industrial and business community 
takes understandable pride. Produc- 


@ WILLIAM C. HALLEY heads 
Plant Publications Service, an ad- 
visory function to Du Pont’s 45 
plant newspapers. Educated in 
West Virginia and Wisconsin, he 
joined Du Pont in 1950 as pub- 
lications editor at the Spruance 
Rayon Plant after news, publicity, 
and radio experience, and a term 
as graduate instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s School of 
Journalism. Later, he served on 
the editorial staff of BETTER Liv- 
ING, the Du Pont Company's 
employee magazine, moving to his 
present position in 1954, @ 


Profit 


hould Not 


ithout Honor 


ing goods is its function in life and 
it has marvelously succeeded. 


Just an ordinary man 


The businessman’s prideful reverie, 
however, is frequently fractured by 
his feeling that a pervasive air of dis- 
approbation and hostility dogs his 
achievements. Like Professor Henry 
Higgins of My Fair Lady, he knows 
he is just an ordinary man. Yet he is 
sometimes astonished at the stereo- 
types of himself which are nourished 
in literature,* in television plays of 
the Patterns stamp, and in the barbs 
of hostile political oratory. Not only 
is he variously depicted as socially 
irresponsible, profit-mad, unduly sel- 
fish or ruthless; he is also blamed for 
an unbelievable number of national 
woes. 

Worse—and this, alas, may be the 
unkindest cut of all — although the 
businessman builds plants, creates so- 
cial wealth, and provides society with 
useful services, he is still, sad to re- 
port, “in trade.” His spirit is reputedly 
vulgarized by single-minded pursuit 
of personal gain and it is maintained 
that anyone, given a hard heart and 
an itching palm, could duplicate the 
businessman’s achievements. In the 


*See “The Fictional Business Leader: Unflat- 
tering Is The Portraiture,’ by Dr. Robert A. 
Kavesh, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
June, 1956. 


novel Ulysses, for example, James 
Joyce skewers the merchant with six 
words: He is one “who buys cheap 
and sells dear.” And that, presum- 
ably, is that. 

Such condescension the modern 
business manager naturally finds of- 
fensive. He does not wish to be con- 
sidered a saint, but neither does he 
think of himself as depraved. Why, 
he wonders, when three out of four 
Americans are engaged in business ac- 
tivity, is production of goods “merely 
material.”” Do the businessman’s tan- 
gible and demonstrably useful efforts 
really represent less than a noble call- 
ing? Or do the stereotypes concerning 
him really express beliefs and ideals 
that may have been appropriate to the 
past, but are anachronisms now? 

There is, in fact, considerable evi- 
dence that disdain for trade and hos- 
tility to gain depend heavily upon 
cultural inheritances from the pre- 
industrial stages of western civiliza- 
tion. Like men at any time, we look at 
the world not with the unclouded eye 
of the young child, but with the com- 
pound vision provided by the past. As 
Anatole France put it, “We are al- 
ready old.when we are born.” 


Ancient and ultra-modern ideals 


Thus, our mental cargo can include 
both ancient and ultra-modern ideals, 
Continued on the Following Page 
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existing side by side. The problem, ob- 
viously, is that an old way of thinking 
—however valid and useful in its own 
time and setting—may be inapplicable 
to new social circumstances. As the 
historian of science, W. P. D. Wight- 
man, writes, “Ideas, like persons, are 
born, have adventures and die. But 
unlike most persons, they do not dis- 
appear from this mortal stage; their 
ghosts walk, often to the confusion of 
new ideas.” 

In this regard, it is interesting to 
note that many of the labels applied to 
businessmen are as old as the Athe- 
nian hills, deeply ingrained in our 
culture and crushingly embodied in 
received opinion. The dualism of 
“worthy” and “unworthy” pursuits 
that irritates the businessman is sim- 
ilarly evident in industry’s parent, 
science, where we see sharp distinc- 
tions drawn between so-called “pure” 
and “applied” branches. Such preju- 
dices, it would seem, are remarkable 
in a people whose lives are eased at 
every moment by the applications of 
discovery and the products of indus- 
try. Clearly, these airs have the tang of 
ancient snobberies and can clearly be 
seen as far back as the ancient Greeks. 

To the Greek philosophers, accord- 
ing to Benjamin Jowett, the eminent 
classical scholar, “probably no feeling 
was more deeply implanted than that 
which taught the essentially vulgar 
character of retail trade... . The 
wealthy aristocrat might employ his 
slaves in a workshop, or let them out 
for hire as artisans and mechanics; he 
could not, without social degradation, 
to use Plato’s ehumorous language, 
‘open a shop or keep a tavern.’ ” 


This bias is evident as early as 600 
B.C., as reported in the apocryphal 
story of Thales, one of the Seven Wise 
Men of ancient Greece. Twitted by 
friends for his poverty, Thales took 
time off from philosophic contempla- 
tion long enough to corner the olive 
market, wax rich, and prove there was 
nothing to it. Then he went back to 
contemplation. 


Plato and Aristotle 


Plato and Aristotle, laying the foun- 
dations of western culture, were quite 
explicit on the inferiority of the people 
who do the world’s work. Plato graded 
humanity from the bottom up, assign- 
ing artisans, workers, and tradesmen 
to the task of providing vulgar neces- 
sities. Higher came the warriors, whose 
noble task was war; and sitting upon 
the shoulders of all were the philoso- 
pher-kings, whose job was to think the 
nation’s thoughts. For Plato, contem- 
plation and Pure Knowing constituted 
the worthy life; the task for man was 
to abhor the vulgar and embrace the 
finer things. 

Aristotle disagreed with his master 
on many things, but not upon such 
points as these. Though we may cluck 
over his acceptance of slavery as the 
natural lot of inferior mortals, we are 
inclined to smile appreciatively over 
his contempt for trade. 

“Citizens,” he says in his Politics, 
“must not lead the life of craftswork- 
ers or tradesmen, for such a life is 
ignoble and inimical to virtue. . . . To 
be always seeking after the useful does 
not become free and exalted souls.” 
In his educational advice, he stresses 
that useful arts should be taught to 
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slaves, but not to children who should 
not learn any skill that deforms the 
body or enables them to earn money. 

“At Thebes,” he notes approvingly, 
“there was a law that no man could 
hold office who had not retired from 
business for ten years.”* 

The disdain for practical, worldly 
pursuits, first voiced by the Greeks, 
became part and parcel of our west- 
ern inheritance. The suspect nature of 
business and its deleterious effects 
upon motives and character were sanc- 
tioned not merely by theology, but by 
the aristocratic traditions and rigid 
class alignments which characterized 
society from Roman patrician to 
Eighteenth Century gentlemen. In 
philosophy, poetry, and literature— 
the whole body of what is generally 
labeled the humanities—these notions 
are implicit, inherited anew by every 
school child. Only in natural science 
has subject matter been fully updated 
—and that after a battle with Aristo- 
telian theories which would have hor- 
rified that great, primal thinker. 


Uncritical acceptance 


Yet, in a nation like the United 
States, we must work constantly to 
amend and alter our views of life as 
circumstances change and new social 
patterns emerge. Uncritical accept- 
ance and nourishment of cultural rel- 
ics like the “unworthiness of worldly 
pursuits” is forcing new wine into old 
bottles, and can exact a heavy social 
cost. It has before and it can again. 

For not until Adam Smith in the 
Eighteenth Century did any philoso- 
pher worth his salt consider economic 
effort as deserving of detailed and sys- 
tematic description. The same bias 
against the worldly and the merely 
useful repressed the progress of nat- 
ural science and its offspring, modern 
industry, for nearly two thousand 
years. 

In addition, an incalculable social 
loss was sustained when this bias di- 
verted from society’s needs vast stores 
of brainpower. The reluctance of 


*Needless to say, such citations as the preced- 

ing are not intended to deprecate Greek 
genius; that would be the intellectual equiva- 
lent of deriding Napoleon for not using 
guided missiles. The point is merely to iden- 
tify the origin of hostile attitudes toward 
, business in a pre-industrial, aristocratic so- 
ciety. 
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gentle persons to associate themselves 
with menial tasks meant that the bulk 
of early industrial activity was under- 
taken by horny-handed men beyond 
the pale of “decent” society—barbers, 
blacksmiths, machinists, and other 
humble folk. It must be said, in fact, 
that the bounties of mass production 
were thrust upon the race by social 
lepers while the cultivated minds con- 
cerned themselves with ends not so 
demonstrably useful. 

As in the past, so in the future there 
is no reason to think that timeworn 
modes of looking at business will pro- 
vide the insight and vigor needed by 
an industrial civilization. What we 
have developed in America is some- 
thing entirely new in the history of 
the race: An industrial democracy of 
unexampled fruitfulness. Its novelty 
was noted as early as 1840 by de 
Tocqueville who wrote that, in Amer- 
ica, “...the greatest undertakings and 
speculations are executed without dif- 
ficulty because the whole population 
is engaged in productive industry. . . . 
The Americans arrived but as yester- 
day on the territory which they in- 
habit, and they have already changed 
the whole order of nature for their ad- 
vantage.” 

De Tocqueville, of course, had not 
seen anything yet, but there is serious 
doubt that the bulk of our nation to- 
day sees as much as the Frenchman 
did a century ago. 


Major educational challenge 


Thus, a major educational challenge 
is presented to the business public re- 
lations man: To build a realistic, 
down-to-earth understanding of the 
role business and industry have played 
in creating this society. He must bridge 


the enormous gaps which exist be- 
tween the business world as it is and 
the pictures which linger in our Amer- 
ican heads. 

To do this most effectively will un- 
doubtedly require a considerable deep- 
ening of the business public relations 
man’s function in the future. It seems 
likely that more and more he must 
undertake to provide what amounts 
to basic education in social and eco- 
nomic history—background on an in- 
dustrial past about which the nation 
is incredibly uninformed. His publica- 
tions, his speeches, all his utterances 
must touch upon a central historical 
theme: The integral role of industry 
and business in building American 
civilization. 

This kind of program will begin at 
the beginning. It will recreate the fee- 
ble, agricultural society of colonial 
times—a society of hard labor, de- 
pendent upon Europe, prey to inva- 
sion. Most important, the program 
will chronicle in detail the transforma- 
tion of that society: The rise of domes- 
tic manufactures, the improvement of 
technology, the fantastic saga of 
American invention. 

Ideally, the man using the power 
lathe will develop a lively awareness 
of what he owes to steam and elec- 
trical pioneers. The TV watcher will 
know that the frontier was conquered 
not by Wyatt Earp, but by the mass- 


produced plow, the steamboat, the 
locomotive. The short work week and 
the widespread ownership of prop- 
erty — the high wages and the 
greater leisure—these will be revealed 
not as gifts from God, but as the log- 
ical results of high productivity and 
the substitution of mechanical energy 
for human sweat. 


Ambitious communications 
problem 


Such a communications program is 
ambitious, unquestionably, but the 
pressing need for it can clearly be seen 
in the misconceptions and contradic- 
tions which characterize opinions 
about business. For example, one of 
the requisites for large-scale produc- 
tion is the large production organiza- 
tion—a pool of skills, talents, and 
tools geared to enrich not just itself, 
but society as a whole. Yet, as the 
1956 Presidential campaign indicated, 
the spectacle of citizens applauding 
blanket condemnations of “big busi- 
ness” is far from uncommon. 

In a nation whose population is 
currently growing at the rate of about 
3.5 million a year, we hear presum- 
ably serious cries that business is too 
big, that it should be splintered, that 
its growth should be stopped by hook 
or by taxes. Supplying tomorrow’s 
needs will actually call for far larger 

Continued on the Following Page 
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units than we have today. Yet, if cur- 
rent debate is any guide, this is a fact 
which runs head-on into much of our 
folklore. 

There are other signs of basic con- 
fusion. The ancient stereotypes of phi- 
listinism and the most primitive eco- 
nomic notions are married to myths 
of the exploited worker; of large busi- 
ness smashing small; of anti-social 
concentrations of power; of ruthless, 
irresponsible business managers. Side 
by side with revolutionary rises in 
family income, leisure, and posses- 
sions are excoriations of the technol- 
ogy which has produced the abun- 
dance we enjoy. 


Fundamental misconceptions 


All these are symptoms of funda- 
mental misconceptions and misinfor- 
mation about the nature, the history, 
the activities, and the contributions of 
business and the businessman. Re- 
moving them will require deep-down 
content in the public relations pro- 
gram. It is a big job, for as that 
doughty battler for science, Francis 
Bacon, reported more than two cen- 
turies ago, the multitude is, in reality, 
“ready to give passage to that which 
is popular and superficial than to that 
which is substantial and profound.” 
Time, he said, seems to be a river 
“which carrieth down to us that which 
is light and blown up, and sinketh and 
drowneth that which is weighty and 
solid.” 

But the public relations man’s edu- 
cational job must be attempted. For 
it seems obvious that the greatest dan- 
ger to the well-being of business and 
industry is a nation which does not 
know how it got this way. @ 


““. . What this world needs is a 
long period of time to adjust itself, 
even if that means postponing some at- 
tractive solutions till the world can 
afford to digest them. It means, too, 
an acceotance of the fact that there 
is no quick and easy and cheap way 
to Utopia and that all salesmen of 
such quick, easy and cheap ways are 
deceiving themselves or their custom- 
ers or both.” 

. D.W. Brogan, 
THE PRICE OF REVOLUTION 
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Public Relations in 


By Dr. Charles R. Metzler 


@ “We have no time for such things, 
we have got to earn money!” This was 
a typical comment on public relations 
three years ago in Switzerland. 

Since that time, public relations has 
gained in stature, especially through 
the work of the Swiss Public Relations 
Society (SPRG). Although this group 
is not yet a really professional organi- 
zation, there is a tendency toward 
forming professional membership re- 
quirements within the Society. The 
goal of SPRG is to foster public rela- 
tions thinking and techniques through 
the media of publications, lectures, 
film-showings and the mailing of 
documentary material to its 160 mem- 
bers. 


“A working agreement”’ 
reached 


At the beginning of this year, the 
SPRG had reached a “working agree- 
ment” with the Swiss press concern- 
ing publicity releases. This was 
necessary, aS many advertisers had 
started to use their own publicity 
methods—pressure to place their sell- 
ing copy. Their action created much 


e Dr. CHARLES R. METZLER is a 
founding member of the Swiss 
Public Relations Society and its 
first executive vice president. He 
wrote, in 1951, one of the first 
books on the Continent about 
public relations, THE ENTERPRISE 
AND PuBLIc OPINION. The Ger- 
man and French editions are in 
their second printing. Dr. Metzler 
has had sales, management and 
advertising experience. After work- 
ing as a foreign correspondent, he 
became editor of a Swiss maga- 
zine. In 1952 he opened his own 
marketing and public relations 
counselling firm. 


Switzerland 


ill-will and discredited serious press 
relations work. 


No clear-cut distinctions 


Even though we do a great deal to 
publicize public relations, there is still 
no clear distinction between public 
relations and publicity. I would also 
say that the difference between public 
relations and advertising (on the 
Continent the term advertising is used 
in a much broader sense than in the 
U.S.) is not very well known in many 
quarters. Public relations is handled 
mostly by advertising people as an 
auxiliary function. With rare excep- 
tions, public relations is not carried on 
at the management level. A_ pre- 
planned, complete public relations 
program is still a curiosity. 

A lot of public relations work is 
done, but under other designations 
and by different departments or per- 
sons as a part-time job. Many com- 
panies use their employee magazine 
as a one-way channel for management 
communications. It is edited by some- 
one in the company as an addition to 
his normal duties. 

There is some good public relations 
work being performed by the large 
corporations who are engaged in 
foreign commerce. You will also find 
plant tours conducted in consumer 
product companies. And a few cor- 
porations have a “suggestion system” 
which brings interesting results. 

In a great number of organizations, 
whatever is done lacks the profes- 
sional touch of the trained public rela- 
tions specialist. Training possibilities 
in public relations are very limited. 
There are some lectures at the Uni- 
versity of St. Gallen; but this, of 
course, is not enough. As long as vo- 
cational training does not exist, it will 
be difficult for public relations to 
really become accepted, A U. S. good- 
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Dr. Metzler 


will tour, as that of U. S. sales execu- 
tives, would certainly be of some help 
in that direction. 


Switzerland is different 


To execute public relations in 
Switzerland is not as easy as it might 
be in other countries. It is a small 
country, with mostly small companies. 
To reach the limited number of per- 
sons you must use at least three dif- 
ferent languages, making it a very 
costly enterprise. The Swiss, himself, 
is conservative, opposed to foreign 
theories. He is an introvert who does 
not like to be publicized or make 
public speeches. 

All newspapers are rather political. 
The columns, the way of writing and 
the editorial policies are very differ- 
ent from those in many other coun- 
tries. These are just a few of the 
difficulties the Swiss public relations 
man must encounter. 


Few specialists 
in Switzerland 


In Switzerland there are few spe- 
cialized, independent public relations 
counsels, as many companies—even 
the small-sized ones—use internal 
personnel for all jobs. There are still 
too many things in Swiss companies 
which are “secret” or tabu. Neverthe- 
less, the number of public relations 
counsellors is growing. In 95 per cent 
of the cases they handle publicity or 


do public relations work only as a _ 


sideline to advertising. 


Because, as many believe, you get 
“something for nothing” and because 
results can be seen more quickly than 
with other public relations tools, there 
is quite a market for publicity. Since 
business is good, the development of 
public relations is slow! Employee re- 
lations present no pressing problems. 
Social security is very well developed 
and the possibilities that public rela- 
tions offers as a solution to many em- 
ployment problems is not well enough 
known as yet. 


Modern public relations 
since 1925 


I think the most extraordinary ex- 
ample of the positive force of public 
relations in Switzerland is in the de- 
velopment of the Migros Co-op. Its 
president, Mr. G. Duttweiler, started 
business in 1925, selling groceries in 
a model-T Ford. Today, it now has a 
turnover of SFr.514’000’000 (over 
$120 million at the current rate of 
exchange). 

He had to overcome the boycott of 
brand manufacturers, associations, 
local government and many others, 
but thanks to his good public relations 
he made it. Duttweiler’s policy has al- 
ways been to help the consumer in 
any possible way and to make his 
policy and deeds known through all 
possible media. Here public relations 
was dictated from the top policy 
level. This, certainly, is an example 
of a continued and planned public re- 
lations program being carried out 
successfully. 

But, in general, public relations in 
Switzerland comes slowly, though it is 
coming. For it is our policy to per- 
form all public relations work pro- 
ficiently and to make it speak for 
itself. @ 


‘In a progressive country change is 
constant; and the great question is, not 
whether you should resist change which 
is inevitable, but whether that change 
should be carried out in deference to 
the manners, the customs, the laws, 
the traditions of the people, or in def- 
erence to abstract principles and arbi- 
trary and general doctrines.” 


Benjamin Disraeli 
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Books In Review 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS, by Rex F. Harlow. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1957 


Reviewed by William G. Werner 
e The steadily increasing evidence of in- 
terest among public relations specialists 
in the social sciences makes most sen- 
sible the preparation of a text published 
with the sub-title, “A Survey And An 
Analysis Of Social Science Literature 
Bearing Upon The Practice Of Public 
Relations.” 

For a number of years, and latterly, 
in the preparation of The Social Science 
Reporter, Dr. Harlow has delved into 
the printed reports of findings in this 
field, particularly in respect to their 
practical application by people working 
in public relations, industrial relations 
and related fields of communication 
with publics. He probably has discussed, 
first-hand, the relation of social sciences 
to the needs of public relations people 
with as many researchers as has any 
other writer on public relations prob- 
lems and practices. 

The content of the book, he warns, 
does not attempt to cover the entire 
field of social science study and findings, 
but has been drawn from literature in 
but a few broad areas. The brevity of 
this work in itself should constitute suf- 
ficient caution to the reader that he 
should not expect to find here all of the 
answers to the kaleidoscopic range of 
practical communication problems that 
confront the public relations man. 


The difficulty which many public re- 
lations people have experienced, in pin- 
ning down the opinions of social scien- 
tists, so that they can be placed with 
profit against everyday problems of com- 
munciation, has been thrown in sharp 
focus by quotations and references in 
this book. Dr. Harlow uses copious ex- 
amples of simple, everyday steps in 
communication to suggest how the find- 
ings of social scientists, which so often 
are given us in fuzzy, even contradic- 
tory, heavily qualified and “on-the-other- 
hand” sentences can be boiled down 
into opinions with which one can 
easily agree—or perhaps disagree—be- 
cause they are so simply stated. 

An easy-to-read table of contents 
tempts the reader to dip into this or that 
phase of the subject. Ample references 
point to sources for study that offer 
more exhaustive treatment of each main 
topic. 

For one in public relations work 
who wants to know, first of all, what 
this business of social sciences is all 
about, either in relation to his job of 
communication or a part of his deeper 
study in this direction, I can recom- 
mend “Social Science In Public Rela- 
tions” as a good, practical, understand- 
able introduction to the subject. 

To the social scientist, we can hope 
that this volume will serve to empha- 
size how important, in terms of prac- 
tical application, a clearer understand- 
ing of his conclusions can be, to the 
working specialist in communications. @ 


“The advocates of total over-all planning talk much of the power of big 
business and the power of high finance. They warn us of the dangers of con- 
centrated private economic power; they would abolish it on that score. Certainly 
there is need for control to avoid such dangers, and an alert democracy will 
invoke various governmental controls for that purpose. But those who are 
alarmed by the perils of private power seem to have no fear of public power, 
no matter how vast and concentrated it may become. Thomas Hobbes said of 
Leviathan, the great state: ‘There is no power on earth that may be compared 
with it.’ The power of government is comprehensive and final, different in kind 
from any other power, more terrible in its abuse than any other power... . When 
economic power and political power are totally combined, then there is no 
social power left in the community itself.” 


Robert M. Maclver, DEMOCRACY AND THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 
Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., publisher, 1952, pp. 57-58 
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AIR LINES—10 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


“101 WAYS TO GET 

YOUR NEWS INTO PRINT” 
Just the handbook to indoctrinate the 
new P. R. asst. 82 pages. Send $2. to 


Cy Dingman (20 yrs. news and P. R.) 
Box 987, Troy, New York. 


STICK-ON BADGES 
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PLANT VISITORS - STOCK HOLDERS 


Name Badges, sticks on any Gar- 
ment. No pins or buttons. 
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IMPRINTED--1000 Lots 
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service. Send copy. 
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FREE 
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PLANNING 


DEPENDS ON FACTS 


Few execulives have time to read a suffi- 
cient number of trade papers. We do 
it for you; provide pertinent clippings 
from over 5,000 periodicals in the cate- 
gories listed below, and do it in a 
thorough and dependabl 


Consumer Trade 
Religious Farm 
Medical Labor 


Industrial 
College 
House Organs 


American Trade Press 
Clipping Bureau 


15 East 26th Street — New York 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: LExington 2-5969 


Publicity 
TV Newsfilm . . . Radio ETs 
Produced — Placed — Reported 
A. P. S. ASSOCIATES 


10 East 39th Street, New York 16 
MUrray Hill 3-9288 


Ward Writing 


Someone's got to do it—that comprehensive 


booklet on company op , that training 
manual, that series of Laboratory articles, the 
company history old J. P. has his heart set on, 
the annual report, even speeches. And someone's 
got to do the research first. 


If you have more profitable uses for your time, 
you will be glad to learn that we've made a 
career of hard business writing and research. 
We like to do the stuff. And we think we give 
you the finest job obtainable anywhere. 


You'll please your boss or client, free yourself 
and staff for your executive responsibilities, by 
trying us out. 


WILL SCHOYER & CO. 
304 Ross St. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Member PRSA 
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Ten Years Later 


Continued from Page 13 


with these comments of a foreign ob- 
server. Indeed, Milton Fairman said: 
“Emphasis upon the communication 
skills, which appears to be a current 
trend, will be reduced.” 

Yet, we have come a long way 
from the days of the “press agent.” 
Our national, regional and local con- 
ferences have given public relations 
increased stature and prestige. Our 
Information Center has increased the 
usefulness of the Society to the prac- 
titioner. We have begun to think 
about the problem of education for 
public relations. Our Foundation for 
Public Relation Research and Educa- 
tion is an instrument through which 
we may increasingly contribute to the 
forward march of public relations. We 
have a Society with a headquarters, 
a paid staff, a budget, and a JOURNAL. 
We have, in other words, the instru- 
ments with which we can move ahead. 


Increased recognition in 10 years 


During these 10 years, we have 
seen a steadily increasing recognition 
of public relations planning as a basic 
business policy. Heads of businesses 
have been applying sound public rela- 
tions thinking not alone in their rela- 
tions with news disseminators, but in 
their communications with employees 
and shareholders, in their plant city 
problems, and in their participation 
and contribution practices with health, 
welfare and educational causes. 

More and more, as a standard prac- 


The professional service chosen by the leaders 
of the Public Relations Profession because... 


Good Publicity Deserves Selective Distribution 


RELEASE SERVICE, INC 


173 WEST MADISON STREET — CHICAGO 2, 
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tice, business organizations as well as 
non-profit organizations are drawing 
on sound public relations counsel; 
appointing public relations executives 
with the responsibility, clearly desig- 
nated, to advise the organization con- 
tinuously—not just in emergencies— 
in matters of public understanding. 
As we now enter our teens, the 
years of potential juvenile delin- 
quency lie ahead. But with the solid 
upbringing we have had we will, I 
think, prove that we are the legiti- 
mate child of our distinguished 
parents. They should prove to be 
years of fruitful preparation for our 
responsible maturity in 1968. @ 


Public Opinion 


“The term ‘public opinion’ was 
coined in the late eighteenth century. It 
appeared at that time because large 
publics were coming into existence 
owing to the rapidly increasing popula- 
tions; their geographic concentration in 
cities where large mobs, crowds and 
assemblages made possible the speed- 
ing up of the opinion process; the de- 
velopment of the means of communica- 
tion, especially of printing, by which 
tracts, pamphlets and posters could be 
duplicated in larger numbers; the in- 
crease in literacy. At the same time, the 
importance of the individual citizen's 
Opinions and decisions was empha- 
sized, owing to the rise of nationalism 
and of political democracy. The en- 
lightenment of public opinion became 
a creed, a faith and an objective. Pub- 
lic opinion was not a new phenomenon, 
but the theorists’ preoccupation with the 
Opinion processes of the masses 
emerged during the eighteenth century 
when there was the maximum confi- 
dence in the judgment of the common 
—William Albig, in ‘‘Public Opinion,” 

(McGraw-Hill, 1939). 
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A text book in itself... 


A handbook for practitioners ... 


A weathervane for management .. . 


A source reference for libraries... 


A leading aid in the classroom... 


These, and many others, are good reasons for reading 


2 West 46th St. New York 36,N.Y. 


Written by and for public relations people, the Public Relations 
Journal is the only monthly in the field devoted entirely to public 
relations. The Journal is a thought-provoking publication offering 


new ideas in every issue. Anyone interested in better public rela- 


tions for his organization or firm should subscribe to the Public 


Relations Journal. 


Please enter my subscription to the Public Relations Journal: 
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$7.50 $12.00 $18.00 
[] Please [| Payment [|] Please bill my 
bill me enclosed firm or organization 
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New Yorker readers are particularly responsive to an arrest- 
ing idea, and so the unusual creative approach* has special 
appeal. That is why so many spectacular and successful ad- 


vertising campaigns have been seen first in The New Yorker. 
*A publishing principle which has guided The New Yorker for thirty-two years, 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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